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CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OP PHILOSOPHY. 

Hints to Students fob the Course of 1887. 

It has seemed to the Faculty of the Concord School that the 
usefulness of the institution might be increased, if those who 
attend its sessions were to come prepared by previous reading to 
take part in the discussions. At the close of last session, there- 
fore, it was resolved to prepare and circulate, at an early date, a 
progi'amme of the lectures for the coming year, as far as it could 
be made out, and, along therewith, a list of books likely to be of 
value to intending students. At the same time, a committee was 
appointed to give direction and aid to such students as might 
choose to apply for the same. 

CouKSEs OP Lectures in 1887. 

The main subject of the lectures in 1887 will be Aristotle and 
his Philosophy, in its Relation to Modern Thought. There will be 
three courses, — two general, and one special. Tlie first, which 
will be given in the mornings of the session, will deal with Aris- 
totle's philosophic system as a whole, endeavoring to give a 
complete and, as far as possible, an exhaustive, account of it, its 
origin and influence, and to determine tlie points of identity and 
difference between it and the thought of recent times, since 
Bacon, Descartes, and Locke. The other general course, which 
will be given in the evening, will treat, among otlier themes, 
of Aristotle's art doctrines, and particularly of his dramatic 
theory, comparing it with modern theories, and also comparing 
the Creek with the modern drama, especially with Shakespeare. 
Tiie special course, or " Symposium," will be devoted to On- 
tology, and will endeavor to determine whether, and how far, 
such a science is possible, and how its possibility or impossi- 
bility must affect science, ethics, art, and religion. In this 
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course, also, the thought of Aristotle will be compared with 
that of our own time. 

Aristotle's philosophy presents to us the ripest and most com- 
prehensive thought of the ancient world. No other philosophy, 
at least in the Western world, ever exerted an influence so pro- 
found, extensive, and enduring. To the ancients, Aristotle was 
" Nature's private secretary ; " to the Middle Ages, after 1150, 
he was simply " The Philosopher," or " The Master of those that 
know ; " and, though, for a brief period, his sun was eclipsed by 
reactionary influences, philosophers of nearly all modern schools, 
as well as scientists and poets, have vied with each other 
in doing him honor. Among these may be named Leibniz, 
Lessing, Gothe, Hegel, Cuvier, Bain. A comprehensive knowl- 
edge of Aristotle's system can hardly fail to be productive of 
two advantages to the student. First, it must add greatly to 
his knowledge of philosophy ; second, it must place him in a 
position to appreciate the character, the limitations, and the 
exaggerations of our current systems. Indeed, its many-sided- 
ness is the best possible corrective for the one-sided thought of 
to-day. It is scientific without materialism, and spiritual with- 
out mysticism. While this is true with respect to Aristotle's 
system as a whole, it is especially true of those parts which treat 
of First Principles, Theory of Cognition, and Art. 

The following is a provisional programme of all the courses. 
Any changes that may hereafter be rendered necessary will be 
in the direction of the list of " General Topics" appended to the 
programme adopted. 

LECTURES AT THE CONCOED SCHOOL, 1887. 

There will be two courses, morning and evening, beginning at 
9.30 A. M., on Wednesday, July 13, 1887, — the topics being as fol- 
lows : — 

I. Twelve Morning Lectures on Aristotle. 

Aristotle's Doctrine of Reason. 

Aristotle's Theory of Sense-Perception, in the light of Recent Psy- 
chology. 
Aristotle's Logical Treatises. 
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Aristotle's Theory of the Syllogism, compared with that of Hegel. 

Aristotle and the Scholastic Philosophy. 

The Ethics of Aristotle. 

Aristotle's History of Animals. 

Bacon and Aristotle. 

The Political Philosophy of Aristotle. 

Social Science in Plato and Aristotle. 

Aristotle and the Christian Church. 

The Protestant Reaction against Aristotle. 

II. Ten Evening Lectures on Dramatic Poetry. 

The Poetics of Aristotle, in its Application to the Drama. 

The Tragic Element in the Greek, Drama and in the Norse Edda. 

Shakespeare's Poetics. 

The Divine Nemesis in JEschylus and Shakesjjeare. 

The Collision of Individuals with Institutions in the Greek, and the 

English, Drama. 
Wom.en in Greek Tragedy and in the Elizabethan Drama. 
Acting of Plays in Ancient and Modern Theatres. 
Marlowe and his Successors. 
Ford and Massiyiger. 
Browning's Dramatic Genius. 

III. Four brief Papers on Ontology, in two or three sessions. 



GENERAL TOPICS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 

1. Aristotle's Life and Times. Condition of Science, Education, Morals, 

Religion, and Art. 

2. Aristotle's Teachei-s.. His Studies and his Relations to previous Thinkers, 

Greek and foreign (Hindu). 

3. Aristotle's Writings, their Nature, their History, and their Influence in 

Ancient Times. 

4. Aristotle in the Mediaeval World, — among Jews, Syrians, Arabs, and 

Schoolmen. Reaction against Aristotle; its Cavises. 

5. Aristotle's conception of Science, its Divisions and Limits, compared with 

the conceptions of Positivists, — Comte, Spencer, etc. 

6. Aristotle's Scientific Method compared with those of Bacon, Descartes, 

and Hegel. 
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7. Aristotle's Logic compared with the Logics of Hegel and Mill. 

8. Aristotle's Psychology compared with that of the modern English School, 

as to Method and Results. 

9. Aristotle's Ethics compared with the more important Systems of Modem 

Times, — those of Kant, Rosmini, etc. 

10. Aristotle's Theory of the State (particularly in relation to the Individ- 

ual), compared with Modern Views ou the same subject. 

11. Aristotle's Views on Education and ou the State's Relation to it, com- 

pared with Modern Views on the same subject. 

12. Aristotle's Views on Profit and Interest, compared with Modern Views. 

13. Aristotle as a Natural Scientist, — Astronomer, Physiologist, Zoologist, 

etc., — and his effect upon the progress of Modern Science. 

Aristotle's .(Esthetics. 

1. Aristotle's Doctrine of the nature of the Art- Activity, and its relation to 

the other powers of the Mind, compared with modern notions. 

2. Aristotle's Doctrine of tlie purpose of Art, and particularly of the Drama 

{KaBaptris, purification), compared with modern nations (Lessing, 
Gothe, etc.). 

3. The Greek and English Diamas, their Origin (social and religious con- 

ditions), Form, and Function. Character and Plot. 

4. Tragic Guilt in tlie Greelc Ti'agedians, in Shakespeare, and in Gothe. 

5. Orestes and Hamlet. 

6. Tlie three Iphigeuias (of Euripides, Racine, Gothe). 

7. Medea^afid Bsuuhild. (The Anciei^t and. the Modern Woman in Art.) 

Theory of Cognition and Ontology. 

1. Aristotle's Theory of Cognition, compared with those of Locke, Berkeley, 

and Kant. 

2. The lelation between Theory of Cognition and Ontology. How Modern 

Phenomenalism and Associational Psychology make Ontology impos- 
sible. 

3. Aristotle's Doctrine of Form and Matter, and its relation to Modern 

Thought, especially to Atomism. 

4. Aristotle's Doctrine of Potence and Act, and its relation to the modern 

doctrines of the Thing-in-itself and the Unknowable. 

5. On Being, and its various significations. Its relation to Intellect. 

6. Aristotle's Doctrine of Causes, compared with modern doctrines. 
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Suggestions to those beginning tlie study of Aristotle. 

I. The Metaphysics. 

1. Study Aristotle's definitions and descriptions of real being 
(^ova-ia, variously translated " essence," " substance," " true na- 
ture," " entity," " being," -' real substance," " subsistence," " es- 
sential nature," etc.). See Book VI. ch. 3, where its definitions 
are inventoried ; as (a) Formal Cause (to ti rjv elvai, i. e. the total- 
ity of distinctions that belong to the nature of the thing) ; (6) 
the Universal (^t6 Kadokov) ; (<?) the Generic (to <yevo<i) ; and 
((?) the Subject or Thing-in-Itself (to viroKelfievov'). (See Book 
lY . chapter 28; Book VII. chap. 1.) Compare these defini- 
tions with the definition given in Book III. of The Physics, 
chapter 5 of The Categories, and note the discrimination given 
in the latter between first and second "real beings." 

2. Study in like manner the definitions and descriptions of 
Formal Cause (to elBoi or to tL ?iv ehai'), noting its inclusion or 
exclusion of the other causes ; namely (a) Efficient Cause of Mo- 
tion (to od€v rj dpxv T*?? icivijffeaxi'), or (6) Final Cause or Pur- 
pose (to ov 6V€K€v^. (Book I. ch. 3 ; Book VI. chs. 7 and 17.) 
Does the Formal Cause always denote energy ? 

3. Note that definition (opia-fioi;) is the principle (\6yo^') of 
the Formal Cause, and inquire whether etSos and ivepyeia are 
identical (Book VII. ch. 2), and whether energy is also Final 
Cause or Purpose (to ov eveicep). (See Book VIII. ch. 5.) 

4. Note the agreement and difference of the Material Cause 
(») vXt;), the Subject (to vTroKeifievov}, and Potentiality (Swa.utv, 
translated also "capacity," "poteuce," etc.). Consider in con- 
nection witli these the doctrine that Form and Energy are neces- 
sary to give any reality to tliese categories. 

5. Read Books X. and XI. together as the Theology of Aris- 
totle. Noting the three kinds of change (Book X. ch. 11), — 
('«) from Subject to Subject, (b) Generation, and (c) Corrup- 
tion, compare tliis with the statement that motion affects only 
two categories, — quantity and quality (Book X. ch. 12). Note 
also that movement and change are here discriminated, change 
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having four species ; but that there are no universal causes 
in nature (Book XL eh. 5) ; that all causes are in energies which 
are real beings {ova-lai), and that "energies" precede all move- 
ments. Compare with De Anima, Book 1., ch. 3. 

6. Consider the doctrine that all motion originates in an un- 
moved first principle which is of necessity eternal (Book XI. 
ch. 6) ; that the unmoved eternal energy which is presupposed 
by every movement or change in the world, is pure i^elf-knowing 
(to dempelv^, (a living personal divine reason). (Book XI. ch. 7.) 
(This seventh chapter, the most wonderful chapter in Greek 
philosophy.) 

7. The earth and the stars receive their movement from the 
divine energy (Book XI. ch. 8). 

8. Study together Books IX., XII., and XIII., as directed 
against Pythagoras and Plato, — a refutation of the principle of 
contrariety or polarity as world-principle, and the discussion of 
what constitutes real independent existence (oyo-m), energy (Is 
energy the unity of formal, efficient, and final causes ?) being 
requisite to true individuality. Does contrariety always presup- 
pose energy as its ground? (Book Xlll., and Physica, Book 1. 
ch. 4.) 

9. The true first principle, the Good (to djadov') (Book XIII. 
ch. 5). Is "the Good" understood to mean that which hclj)s 
others and affirms the being and individuality of others, — i.e. 
is it " altruism " ? How is the doctrine that all evil arises from 
matter (OXi;), and is good in potentia, to be understood ? 

10. Use Book IV. ah a glossary, always comparing definitions 
given there with those given elsewhere. 

II. The Logical Treatises. 

1. Note the ten Categories and their definitions, especially the 
definitions of oixrla and its two kinds, and of Kivrjcri'i with its six 
species {The Categories, chs. 4, 5, and 14). 

2. Note the doctrine regarding universals {to. KaOokov) and 
singulars (ra Kaff eKaarov') {Interpretation, ch. 7) ; also of nec 
essary judgments as referring to persistent energies (ch. 9). 

3. In the Prior Analytics, learn carefully the doctrine of the 
ihree figures and fourteen valid modes of the svllogism. 
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4. Inquire into the practical use of these figures in cognition, 
(a) Do we not always use the second figure in recognizing the 
object of sense-perception as belonging to classes already known 
by us ? (J) Do we not use the first figure after the second fig- 
ure ? Having recognized the class to which the object belongs, 
do we draw out by inference the store of experience already pre- 
served in our knowledge of the class ? (c) Finally, inquire as 
to the use of the third figure in the identification of causal activ- 
ities in nature, — of two predicates to an object, whether one 
may be identified as cause and the other as effect, — and whether 
this figure is tlie logical instrument of discovery ? (^Prior Anal. 
Book i. chs. 1-7.) Consider whether the invalid modes of the 
second and third figures are not by far the most useful in 
obtaining knowledge. 

5. In the Posterior Analytics (Book I. ch. 24), note the hint 
as to the relation of the Universal to the causal principle, and of 
particular knowledge to geueral knowledge. 

6. The definition of Science (Book I. chs. 27, 28, 29, 30), and 
the asserted impossibility of reaching science through the senses. 

7. The four things investigated by science : (a) that a thing 
is (to oTi) ; (6) why it is (to Sioti) ; (c) if it is (et eg-Ti} ; and 
(d) what it is (rt ia-n^. (^Posterior Analytics., Book II. ch. 1.) 

8. How definition differs from demonstration {Posterior Ana- 
lytics, Book II. ch. 3), and that the middle term expresses the 
definition (ihid. ch. 4). On the whole subject of d^nition, 
see chapter 13 {ibid.} ; and how the Universal arises in the mind, 
chapter 19 (ch. 15, Tauchnitz ed.). 

9. Study the distinction between universal and dialectic syllo- 
gisms {Topica, Book I. ch. I), and inquire whether and how 
probabilities can be elevated into certaiutics. 

10. Note the important logical principles in Book I. chs. 6, 7, 
8, an 1 9, regarding the subversion or overthrow of definition ; 
the predication of the identical ; the reference of all questions to 
definition, genus, property, and accident; and the limitation of 
definition to the genera of the ten categories. 

11. Induction in chapter 12 of Book I. defined as a progres- 
sion from singulars to universals ; and its difference from 
the syllogism. 
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III. The Psychology. Be Anima. 

1. Note that motion (^Kivtjat,^') includes locomotion (j^opa), 
alteration or change (aWotwo-t?), decay (<|>^t<Tt?),aud increase or 
growth {av^rjo-K) ; and, since these all involve potentiality not 
realized, while the soul is pure energy without potentiality, the 
soul is not any kind of motion or Change (Book I. ch. 3). 

2. Note the relations of the categories evepyeta, epreXexeia 
(first and second grades of the latter), and hwa/iK as used in 
Book II. ch. 1, in defining the soul. Does " independent indi- 
viduality " express evreXexeia ? Compare science (iTriarij/ir}} 
with immediate insight (to Oeeopelv} (Book II. ch. 1). Does 
Aristotle's definition (Book II. ch. 1) make the body and soul 
inseparable ? 

3. Consider (Book II. ch. 2) the assertion that the soul is 
form rather than matter, and that True Being (^olxxia) is form 
(eiSo?), because matter (vXi;) is only iih& potentiality (Swa^w), 
while form is the entelechy. 

4. Distinguish the three stages of psychic existence : (a) nu- 
tritive (to dpeTTTiKov), (i) sensitive (to aiaOriTiKovy, and (e) ra- 
tional (f)i.avoTf)TiK6v) (Book II. ch. 2), noting especially what is 
said in regard to the sensitive, namely, that it receives the form 
only but does not receive the matter of the perceived object into 
itself, — and inquiring whether this doctrine does not make even 
sense-perception a self-activity or energy. Remember in this 
connection the function of the second figure of the syllogism, 
already adverted to above, namely, that it is by the recognition 
of the class (a universal) as identical with what is already known, 
that any sense-perception at all takes place. 

5. Most important is the further doctrine that objects require 
a rational nature in order to be known at all (Book III. ch. 4). 
The act of recognition through tlie second figure just alluded to 
could not take place unless the objects possessed predicates 
identical with a priori categories of the mind. 

6. The doctrine of the reason (^vow) (Book III.»chs. 4, 5, 6). 
Reason is twofold: active (^to ttolovv') (Book III. ch. 5, sect. 2) 
and passive (iradrjTiKOi') (Book III. ch. 5, sect. 2). The active 

^ « * XX— 28 
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as creator of all things (tw Travra •iroielv) because the percepti- 
bility of objects proves their origin from a rational creator or 
creative cause (^to ainov KaX irotrfTiKov). 

The passive reason has the power to become all things (tw 
Trdvra yivecrOai), that is to say, to assume objectivity in all cases 
of sense-perception, or to be used in all examples of the second 
figure. 

7. But the active reason is separable from the body, and 
immortal and eternal (Book III. ch. 5), and is always active, 
though we are unconscious of its unbroken continuity in action, 
because it is not affected by objects (aTra^e?), while the memory, 
sense-perception, and imagination, which make up the i/oi)? iradrj- 
TiKoi, are perishable. (Why? Because we continually proceed 
from iviaT^fiT) to Oeapelv, that is to say, from the consideration 
of particular facts up to the familiar knowledge of causes and 
principles, which we know apart from the examples that illus- 
trate them. The knowledge which by memory has to hold fast 
its illustrative facts does not yet see the pi-inciple clearly, and its 
knowledge is perishable, — not hereafter, but here. Such knowl- 
edge as is held in tlie memory is essentially perishable, though 
it will long outlast this earthly life.) This active reason is the 
entelechy of human beings — their true individuality — and not a 
mere incarnation of a general World-Soul, because it is required 
in each case to make the act of cognition possible, even in the 
lowest sense-perception (^koX dvev tovtov ovdev voei) (Book III. 
ch. 5, at end). The active reason is the principle of individu- 
ation ; therefore, our conscious ego. For the fact that we attain 
to insight (de'apelv^) proves this. Our ability to think pure form 
as found in the categories, which are universals and devoid of 
matter derived from experience, and are without images from 
time and space, is an exercise of our true individuality (cVreXe- 
Xeia), the active reason. 

IV. The Ethics. — (Nicomachean.) 

1. Note, in connection with themes already mentioned, the 
discussion of true science (Book VI. ch. 6). 

The reason (i/ov?) as the source of principles (^dpxa^) (Book 
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VI. ch. 3), and the distinction of the understanding (hLuvoia) 
from the reason (1/01)9) ■ 

2. Reason the principle of individuation (that which makes 
us persons) (Book X.) ; and the source of the highest happiness 
of man as well as of the gods is Oewpia. 

3. For the ethical content of the work study chiefly Book III., 
which sets forth the doctrine of deliberate choice (iTpoaipeai^'), 
and Book II. for the doctrine of the Mean {/jiea-oTT)';). 

V. The Physics. 

1. Subjects treated elsewhere, especially in Books X. and XI. 
of the Metaphysics, are to be studied also in the Physics on ac- 
count of the explicitness of treatment here. The four causes 
(Book 11. ch. 3 ; see Metaphysics, Book 1., and De Anirna, Book 
II. ch. 1). A thorough discussion of movement (^/ci'irtja-K) and 
of its relation to potentiality (Suz/a/iis) is given in tiic Third 
Book, together with a polemic against t]w infinite {ro airetpov') 
in the sense of the indefinite. In Book IV. ch. 12, note the 
important observation that all that has iiotentiality belongs to 
time. 

2. Motion from its own nature is derivative, and always pre- 
supposes an origin beyond itself, and a first mover, tliat is itself 
unmoved (Book VII. ch. 1, and Book VIII. chs. 3, 4, 5, 6). 

Motion must not be predicated of thoughts, of ideas, or of eter- 
nal things, but only of objects of scnsc-i)crccptioii (Book VJI. 
cli. 3). Eternal motion is circular motion (Book VIII. chs. 1, 
2, 8, 9, 10). 

3. Xote especially what is said of Time in Book IV. (cliaptcrs 
10 to U). 

VI. The Poetics. 

1. All poetry Imitation (cha[)ters 1, 2, 3). Impiire into the 
meaning of /h'/at/o-k (ch. 5) and fit/Msla-dai,, as used by Plato (see 
Laws, Z 812 c ; Republic, Book III. 394 b ; Sophist, 265 A), and 
in tliis work of Aristotle's. Does it mean impersonations only; 
or does it hint of the deeper activity of man, — of his symbol- 
making capacity, a mythopoeic faculty, and thus the fundamental 
art-faculty ? 
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2. Study chapter 6 on the parts of tragedy, and the famous 
definition of it which states its object to be the purification of man 
(/ea^a/jcrt?) from like passions to those represented, by pity and 
fear. Note that this katharsis takes place through the vicarious 
nature of human experience, or the power of learning through 
the spectacle of another's experience. (See Politics, Book Vlli. 
ch. 7.) 

3. A dramatic whole and tragic action (ch. 7). The require- 
ments of the plot and the unity of the drama (ch. 8). Parts of 
a tragedy (ch. 12), and the essentials of a tragic plot (chs. 13 
and 14). The significance of to 4>o6ep6v and to eXeeovov. 

4. Poetry more philosophical and worthy of attention than 
history (ch. 9). Trace out the comparison, — history treating of 
TO, KaG' eKacrrov, aiid poetry of t^ kuOoKov. 

5. Note that deliberate choice Qirpoaipeai'^') (see Nicomachean 
Uthies, Book lit. ) is essential to the characters portrayed in 
tragedy. Their disposition and behavior, their manner of Yrfo 
(jo ^^0?), their ethical character, should be based on free-will, or 
else they cannot be niade responsible for their fate. (ch. 16.) 

6. Note the four kinds of tragedy (ch. 18) ; the description of 
epic poetry; and the distinction between epopee aud tragedy. 



VII. Parts of Animals. 

1. The best statements on the method of natural science, its 
subject and form, are to be found in the treatise on the Parts 
of Animals {irepl ^axov fiopimv) (Boot I. ch. 1). Investigation 
should look especially to the form, but the soul is something 
higher than the form. The universal before the particular, aud 
the cause before the effect, should be studied in order to find 
true science (Book I. ch. 5). 

2. The principle of division and classification is discussed in 
chapter 2, and the defects of dichotomy and the principle of con- 
trariety, or i)olarity, as a basis of classification are exposed — 
" there can be no genera in the negative." The true, basis 
should be sought in the idea of genus and species (looking at 
the productive causes of variety). The advantages of this 
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method over that which proceeds from the individuals. (The 
whole of the first book, but especially chapters 1, 2, and 5.) 

3. Nothing in nature so insignificant as to be unworthy of at- 
tention (eV iraav yap rot? <f)va-iKol>; evea-ri ri davfiaarov) (Book 
I. ch. 5). 

VIII. Be Coelo. 

1. In the work on the heavens (Trept ovpavov), note the quan- 
titative aspect as the essence of body (Book I. ch. 1) ; circular 
movement as the true and highest form of motion. (Since move- 
ment is always, impelled by an outside mover, it must 'be essen- 
tially of a relative character ; and motion with constant relation 
to a fixed point must be circular.) (Book I. ch. 1, and Book II. 
chs. 3, 4, 5.) (The most important thoughts on this subject are 
to be found in the Metaphysics (Book XL ch. 8).) 

2. Note what is said about death as appertaining to all that 
existence which has been generated, or caused through another 
(Book I. ch. 12). 

3. Of great interest is the reference {De Coelo, Book II. ch. 14) 
to proofs of the earth's rotundity and its size, — its sliadow on the 
moon ; the method of measuring a degree on the meridian by 
the altitude of given stars ; and the circumference of the earth 
estimated at over 40,000 miles (400,000 stadia = 45,200 miles) : 
nevertheless Aristotle regards the earth as one of the smallest of 
the heavenly bodies. 

4. In the treatise on Meteorology (Book I.) there is a discus- 
sion of the relation of terrestrial movements to celestial. 

IX. Politics. 

1. In Aristotle's Politics note in Book IV. (chs. 14, 15, 16 ; 
or 12, 13, 14, Tauchnitz ed.) the three departments necessary 
to a State : (a) the Deliberative Assembly (e/c*c\7?a-i'a or ro^ov- 
Xevo/jbevov -n-epl koivwv) ; (6) the Executive Officers of the state 
(at apxai} ; (e) the Judiciary (to SiKii^ov'). 

2. Do we see in these departments Aristotle's notion of the 
three essential logical categories which constitute the fundamen- 
tal form (elSo? or to ti i]v e'i'at) of the intellect, — to wit, (a) the 
Universal (to xadoXov), or the legislative department that an- 
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nounces the general laws; (J) the Particular (to fiepei^, the 
law-applying power or the judiciary ; (e) the Singular or Individ- 
ual (to Kaff" eKaarov), the executive which sums up the per- 
sonal might of the state in the form of the individual officer ? 

3. Note, however, that the eKKXijaia, besides its proper legisla- 
tive duties of making laws, declaring war, concluding treaties, 
also exercised, according to Aristotle, judicial functions, inasmuch 
as it pronounced death-sentences, banishments, confiscations, and 
impeachments. The executive department (al tipxe-O ^l^o ^^^ 
legislative, functions (Book IV. ch. 12), (^ovXevaacrdai re -rrepl 
TivMvy, and judicial functions (Kplvai), as well as purely execu- 
tive ones, though the latter are regarded by Aristotle as pecu- 
liarly its province (i-mTa^at koX fMoXia-Ta tovto). (The necessity 
of the complete separation and independence of these depart- 
ments has been realized only in modern times.) 

ENCOMIA. 

Aristotle, Nature's private secretary, dipping his pen in intellect. — Eusebius, 
Suidas. 

Aristotle, in tny opinion, stands almost alone in philosophy. — Cicero. 

Wherever the divine Wisdom of Aristotle has opened its mouth, the wisdom of 
others, it seems to me, is to be disregarded. — Dante. 

I could soon get over Aristotle's prestige, if I could only get over his reasons. — 
Lessing. 

If, now in my quiet days, I had youthful faculties at my command, I should 
devote myself to Greek, in spite of all the difficulties I know : Nature and Aris- 
totle should be my sole study. It is beyond all conception what that man espied, 
saw, beheld, remarked, observed. To be sure he was sometimes hasty in his ex- 
jilanations ; but are we not so, even to the present day ? — Gothe (at 78). 

If the proper earnestness prevailed in philosophy, nothing would be more worthy 
of establishing than a foundation for a special lectureship on Aristotle ; for he is, of 
all the ancients, the most worthy of study. — Hegel. 

Aristotle was one of the richest and most comprehensive geniuses that ever 
appeared — a man beside whom no age has an equal to place. — Hegel. 

Physical philosophy occupies itself with the general qualities of matter. It is 
an abstraction from tlie dynamic manifestations of the different kinds of matter ; 
and even where its foundations were first laid, in the eight books of Aristotle's 
Physical Lectures, all the phenomena of nature are represented as the motive vital 
activity of a universal world-force. — Alexander von Humboldt. 

It was characteristic of this extraordinary genius to work at both ends of the 
scientific process. He was alike a devotee to facts and a master of the highest 
abstractions. — Alexander Bain. 

Aristotle is the Father of the Inductive Method, and he is so for two reasons. 
First, he theoretically recognized its essential principles with a clearness, and ex- 
hibited them with a conviction, which strike the modern man with amazement, and 
then he made the first comprehensive attempt to apply them to all the science of 
the Greeks. — Wilhelm Oncken. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

In the preparation of the following list of books, no attempt has been made to 
give an exhaustive Bibliograpliy. The purpose has been to name some of the more 
serviceable works, and, among these, those most easily obtained. It is unfortunate 
that English literature is poor in works on Aristotle. This must be the excuse for 
the naming of books in other languages. 

In preparing for the above courses, the student must first acquire a general 
notion of Aristotle and his system. To this end he may consult — 

* Grant (Sir Alexander), Aristotle (Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1877, 12mo). 
Lewes (Geo. "R.), Aristotle. A Chapter from the History of Science (London, Smith, 

1864, 8vo. A superficial work). 

Grote (George), Aristotle (London, Murray, 1872, 2 vols. 8vo. Contains a good 
Life of Aristotle). 

BiESE (Franz), Die Philosophic des Aristoteles in ihrem inneren Zusammenhang, etc. 
(Berlin, Reimer, 1835, 2 vols. 8vo. Written from an Hegelian standpoint). 

*RoSMiNi {Antonio), Aristotele Esposto ed Esaminato (Turin, Societa Editrice, 
1858, 8vo. Written in an adverse spirit, but very able). 

Along with these books may be read the chapters on Aristotle in the best his- 
tories of philosophy, * Hegel's, * Schwegler's, *Erdmann's, Zeller's (Greek Phil.), 
and * Ueberweg's. Of Schwegler's history there are two translations, one by Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling, and one by Dr. Julius H. Seelye. * Zeller's History of Greek 
Philosophy (translation by Sarah F. Alleyne, O. J. Reichel, Alfred Goodwin, and 
Evelyn Abbott, London, 1876 to 1886, 12mo, 6 vols, so far) contains the best 
existing summary of Aristotle's Philosophy. The translation of * Ueberweg's 
Manual, by Prof. Geo. S. Morris (New York, Scribner, 1872-4, 2 vols, large 8vo), 
is a work which no student of philosophy can afford to be without. It contains a 
rjood Aristotelian Bibliography. 

On the works of Aristotle, and their history in ancient times, may be read — 

Rose (Valentin), Z)« Aristotelis Lihrorum Ordine et Auctoritate (Berlin, Reimer, 
1854, 8vo), and Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus (Leipzig, Teubner, 1863, 8vo). 

*Heitz (Emil), Die verlornen Schriflen des Aristoteles (Leipzig, Teubner, 1865, 
8vo). 

*St.\hb (Adolf), ^m(ote/ia (Halle, Waisenhaus, 1830-2, 2 vols. 8vo. Contains 
an excellent life of Aristotle, and the history of his writings in the ancient world). 

*Bernats (Jacob), Die Dialoge des Aristoteles in ihrem Verhdltniss zu seinen iibri- 
gen Werken (Berlin, Hertz, 1863, 4to, pp. 178). 

On the history and influence of Aristotle's works in the Middle Ages may be 
read — 

* JouRDAiN (Am.), Recherches Critiques sur I' Age et I'Originedes Traductions latines 
d'Aristote et sur les Commentaires grecs ou arahes employes par les Docteurs scolastiques, 
Paris, 1819 and 1843, 8vo (Ger. Trans, by Stahr, Halle, 1831). 

HAURtAU (Barth.), De la Philosophic Scolastique (Paris, 1872, 2 vols. 8vo). 
Prantl (Carl), Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande (Leipzig, Hirzel, 1855 sqq., 
4 vols. 8vo). 

* ScHNEiD (Math.), Aristoteles in der Scholastik (Eichstatt, Hugendubel, 1876, 8vo). 
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Talamo (Salvatore), L'Aristotelismo della Scolastica ndla Storia delta Filosofia 
(Naples, Fibreno, 1863, 8vo. Therp is a later edition). 

The student, after having acquainted himself with the general outline of Aris- 
totle's system, should turn to his works and read the chief of them. Of the extant 
works of Aristotle there are two complete editions readily accessible, viz : — 

Aristotetes Grace. Ex Recognitione Imman. Bekkeri (Berlin, Reimer, 1831-70, 
6 vols. 4to. Known as tlie Berlin edition. Vols. I and II contain the Greek text ; 
Vol. Ill, a Latin translation ; Vol. IV, Scholia ; Vol. V, the Scliolia of Syrianus, 
the Fragments of Aristotle's lost works, and an extensive and most valuable Index 
Arislotelicux). 

Aristotelis Opera Omnia Greece et Latine, cum Indice Nominum et Rerum absolutissimo 
(Paris, Didot, 6 vols. 4to. This is known as the Paris edition. The very exhaus- 
tive Index is in Latin, and the references are to the Latin translation). 

There is no complete English translation of Aristotle's Works, that by Thomas 
Taylor having no claim to rank as such. There are, however, translations of many 
•of the works which intending students will find it useful to read. These are 
(1) The Logic, (2) The Physics, (3) The De Catlo, (4) The Meteorologies, (5) The 
Psychology (DeAnima), (6) The History of Animals, (7) The Metaphysics, (8) The 
Ethics (Nicomachean), (9) The Politics, (10) The Poetics. The following are the 
best editions and most accessible translations of these. 

(1) The Logic. By Theodor Waitz, Greek Scholia and Latin notes (Leipzig, 
Hahn, 1844, 2 vols. 8vo). Translation by O. F. Owen (Bohn's Classical Library, 
2 vols. 12mo. Has notes and analysis, and contains the very important Introduction 
of Porphyry). 

(2) The Physics. "By Carl Prantl, Greek text with German translation 
(Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1854, 12mo), and by J. B. St. Hilaire, Greek text 
■with French translation (Paris, Durand, 1862, 8vo). 

(3) The De ccelo and Genesis and Coebuption. By Carl Prantl, Greek and 
German (Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1857, 12mo) ; and by J. B. St. Hilaire, Greek 
.and French (Paris, Darand, 1866, 8vo). 

(4) The Meteorologics. By J. L. Ideler, Greek and Latin, with commentary 
(Leipzig, Vogel, 1834-6, 2 vols, large 8vo), and by J. B. St. Hilaire, Greek and 
French (Paris, Durand, 1867, 8vo). 

(5) The PsTCHOLOor. By F. Adolf Trendelenburg, text with Latin notes, very 
valuable, (Jena, Walz, 1833, 8vo ; new edition by Belger) ; by Adolf Torstrik, 
text and Latin notes (Berlin, Weidmann, 1862, 8vo), and by * Edwin Wallace, text, 
English translation, introduction, and notes (New York, Macmillan, 1881, 8vo). 
There is a French ttanslation by J. B. St. Hilaire (Paris, Durand, 1846, 8voJ. 
There are several German translations, that in Von Kirchmanri's Philosophische 
Bihliotkek being the most accessible. C. Collier's Eng. Trans. (London, Macmillan, 
1855) is poor. 

(6) The History op Animals (Thierhunde). By *Dr. H. Aubert and Dr. Fr. 
Wimmer, text, German translation, and notes (Leipzig, Engelmann, 1868, 2 vols. 
8vo. A most valuable work). English Translation by Richard Cresswell ( Bolin's 
Classical Library). 

(7) The Metaphysics. By •Albert Schwegler, text, German translation and 
notes (Tiibingen, Fues, 1847-8, 4 vols. 8vo.), and by * Hermann Bonitz, text and 
Latin notes (Bonn, Marcus, 1848, 8vo). There is an English translation by John 
H. McMahon in Bohn's Classical Library ; but it is not of a high order. 
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(8) Tlie Ethics. By K. L. Michelet, text and Latin notes (Berlin, Sclilesinger, 
1848. 2 vols. 8vo) ; by Hermann Rassow (Weimar, 1862-68). There is a German 
translation by Adolf Stalir (Stuttgart, Krais & HoflTmann, 1863, 16mo); a French 
translation by J. B. St. Hilaire (Paris, Durand, 1856); an 'English translation, 
with notes and essays, by Sir Alexander Grant (London, Longitians, Green & Co., 
1866, 2 vols. 8vo.), and another by F. W. Browne in Bolin's Classical Library. 
There are several others, in German and Enghsh, the best of which is that by 
F. H. Peters (London, Kegan Paul & Co., 1881). 

(9) The Politics. By Fr. Susemllil. Two editions ; one with text and Wil- 
helm von Moerbeke's barbarous Latin translation (Leipzig, Teubner, 1872, 8vo), 
♦another with introduction, German translation, and notes (Leipzig, Engelmann, 
1879, 2 vols. 12mo). There is a French translation by J. B. St. Hilaire (Paris, 
Durand, 1818, 8vo), an *English translation with notes, by Prof B. Jowctt (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1885, 2 vols. 8vo), and another (including the Economics) by 
E. Walford, in Bohn's Classical Library. 

(10) The Poetics. By Job. Vahlen, text and notes (Berlin, Vahlen, 1874, 
8vo. Best text) ; by Fried. Ueberweg, with text, German translation, and notes 
(Berlin, Heinian, 1869-70, 12ino. The translation and notes belong to Von Kirch- 
mann's Philosophische Dihlioihek) ; by *Fr. Susemihl, text, German translation, and 
notes (Leipzig, Engelmann, 1805, 12mo), and by Moriz Schmidt, text and German 
translation (Jena, Dufft, 1875, 8vo). There is *an excellent Gorman version by 
Adolf Stahr (Stuttgart, Krais & Hoffmann, 1860, 16moJ). There is a French 
translation by J. B. St. Hilaire (Paris, Durand, 1858, 8vo), and another, facing the 
text, in M. E. Egger's Essdi sKr /'Hisloire de la Critique chez lis ihecs (Paris, 
Durand, 1849, 8vo). There is an English translation by Thomas Twining (Lon- 
don, Hansard, 1812, 2 vols. 8vo.), and another (with the DhHoric), in Bohn's 
Classical Librarj'. There is no good English translation. Compaie James Harris, 
Three Treatises. The First concerniiif/ Art. The Second concerninrj Music, Painting, 
and Poetry. The Third concerning Happiness, in Works, London, 1841. The first 
and second treatises give the substance of Aristotle's Poetics, and the third gives 
the chief thought of his Ethics. 

In reading these works of Aristotle, the student will often need external help. 
In addition to those already named, the following works, selected from an almost 
infinite number, are especially recommended. 

I. Eor the (ieneral Course. 

* Wallace (Edwin), Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, Oxford and London, 
James Parker & Co., 1880. Tliis small l)ook contains an admirable statement, in 
brief form, of the chief doctrines of Aristotle, and appends the classic passages from 
the original on which this statement is based. 

IIauhis (Jntnes), Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Unieersal Grammar, 
in \\'orl:s, Vincent, London, 1841. Book III. contains a good presentation of 
Aristotelianism. 

*El'CKKN (Rudolf), Die Methode der Aristofelischen Forselninfj in ihrem Znsammen- 
hang wit den philosophischen Giunilprinripien des Arislolelcs dargestelll (Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1872, 8vo). 

TitKNUKi.KNnuRfi (F. A.), E)ementa Logices Arisloleleee (Berlin, Bcthge, 18C8, 
12mo. Erliiuternngen in German, 1861) : Geschichte da' Kategorienlehre (Berlin, 
Bethgo. 1840, 8vo). 
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Eberhard (Eugen), Die Aristotelische Definition der Seek und ihr Werth fiir die 
Gegenwart (Berlin, Adolf, 1868, 8vo). P. 

ScHELL ("Hermann), Die Einheit des SeeJenlebens, aus den Principien der Arista- 
telischen Philosophie entmickelt (Freiburg im Brei$gau, Scheuble, 1873, 8vo). 

* Brentano (Franz), Die Psi/cliotoffie des Aristoteles, insbesondere seine Lehre vom 
Nous non)Ti(c<fs (Mayenoe, Kircliheim, 1867, 8vo). 

Walter (Julius), Die Lehre von der praktischen Vermmjl in der Griechischm 
Philosophie (Jena, Mauke, 1874, 8vo). 

•Teichmuller (Gustav), Die praktische Vernunjl bei Aristoteles (Vol. III. i)f 
Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe, Gotlia, Perthes, 1879, 8vo). 

Henkel (Hermann), Studien zur Geschichte iVr Griechischen Lehre vom Staat 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1872, 8vo). 

Van der Rest (E.), Platon et Aristote. Essai sur les Commencements de la 
Science politique (Brussels, Mayolez, 1876, 8vo). 

*Oncken (Willielm), Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles in historisch-politischen Urn- 
rissen. Ein Beitratj zur Geschichte der kellenischen Staalsidee und zur Einfiihrung in 
die Aristotelische Polilik (Leipzig, Engelmann, 1870-5. 2 vols. 8vo). 

*Kapp (Alexander), Aristoteles^ Staats-paedagogik als Erziehungshhre fdr den 
Staat und die Einzelnen. Aus den Quellen dargestellt. (Hamm, Schulz, 1837, 8vo). 

Aquinas (Thomas), De Vitio Usura, in Smnma Theologica, Pt. II., Div. I., 
quffist. LXXVIIL 

Cunningham (W), The Growth of English Industry and Commerce. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1886. Book 11, Ch. 3, Sec. 36. The Immorality of 
Usury.) 

Lorscheid (J.), Aristoteles' Einfluss auf die Entwickelung der Chemie (Miinster, 
Coppenratli, 1872, 8vo). P. 

QuAiN (Uichard), On some Defects in General Education (London, Macmillan, 
1870, 12mo). 

BoNiTZ (F.), Ueber die Kategorien des Aristoteles. Aus dem Maihefte des Jahr- 
ganges 1853 der Sitzungsberiehte der philos.-liistor. Classe der Kais. Akademie 
der Wlssenscliaften, besonders abgedruckt. 

Heyder (Carl L. W.), Kritische Darslellung und Vergleichimg der Methoden Arista- 
telischer und llegelischer Dialektik. Erste Abtheilung : Die Methodologie der friHieren 
griechischen Si/steme (Erlangen, 1845). 

* Eucken (Rudolf), Ueber die Bedeutung der Aristotelischen Philosophie fiir die 
Gegenwart (Berlin, Weidmann, 1872, 8vo). P. 

II. For the Course on Aesthetics. 

* Teichmuller (Gustav), Aristoteles' Philosophie der Kunst (Halle, Barthel, 1869, 
12mo). * Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles {Jena, T)uSt, 1876, 8vo). Contains a Bibli- 
ography of the famous Katharsis-controversy. 

Reinkens (J. II.), Aristoteles iiber Kunst, besonders iiber Tragodie (Vienna, 
Braumiiller, 1870, 8vo). 

* Bernays (Jacob), Grundziige der verlornen Abhandlung des Aristoteles iiber Wir- 
kung der Tragodie (Breslau, Trewendt, 1857, 4to. It was this essay that started 
the Katharsis-controversy). P. 

Stahr (Adolf), Aristoteles und die Wirkung der TragSdie (Berlin, Guttentag, 
1859, 8vo). P. 

GoTSCHLicH (Emil), Lessing's Aristotelische Studien und der Einfluss derselben auf 
seine Werke (Berlin, Vahlen, 1876, 8vo). P. 
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* GoEBEL (Julius), Veber tragische Schuld und Siihne. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der ^sthetik des Dramas (Berlin, Duncker, 1882, 12aio). P. 

* Hart UNO (J. A.), Lehre.n der Allen iiber die Dichtkunst durch Zusammenstellung 
mil denen der beslen Neueren erkidrl (Hamburg and Gotlia, Pertlies, 1845, 12nio). 

* Mayer (Pliilipp), Die Iphigenien des Euripides, Racine und Gothe in Studien zu 
Homer, Sophokles, Euripides, Racine und Gothe (Gera and Leipzig, Kanitz, 1874, 8vo). 

Abeken (Guil.), De Minriirtas apud Plalonem el Arislotelem Notione (Gottingen, 
Dieterieh, 1836, 8vo). P. 

III. Ear Ihe Course on Theory of Cognition and Onlology. 

* Brent ANO (Franz), Von der mannigfachen Bedeutung des Seienden nach Aristo- 
teles (Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, 1862, 8vo). 

*Kamve (Ferdinand), Die Erkenntniss-theorie des Aristoteles (Leipzig, Fues, 1870, 
8vo). 

* Hertling (Geo , Freiherr von), Materie und Form und die Definilion der Seele 
bei Arislotetes (Bonn, Weber, 1871, 8vo). 

* Everett (Charles Carroll), A System of Logic, Boston, W. V. Spencer, 1869. 
In the second book there is a noteworthy attempt to show the uses of the different 
figures of the syllogism in obtaining and expressing our knowledge. 

SiEBECK (H.), Geschichte der Psychologic. Part I. Die Psychologic vor Ai-islo- 
teles (Gotha, 1880). 

Freddenthal (I.), Uelier den Begriff des Wortes (pavraaia bei Aristoteles (Got- 
tingen, 1883). 

Baeumker (C), Des Aristoteles Lehre von den aussern und innern Sinnesvermogen 
(Leipzig, 1877). 

RosENKRANZ (W.), Die Platonische Ideenlehre und ihre Bekampfung durch Aristo- 
teles (Mainz, 1869). 

*Ravai8son (Felix), Essai sur la Metaphysique d'Aristote (Paris, 1846, 8vo). 

GiiTZ (L. F.), Der Aristotelische Gottesbegriff, mil Beziehung auf die chrislliche 
Gottesidee (Leipzig, Matthes, 1870, 8vo). P. 

Schneider (Leonhard), Die Unsterblichkeitslehre des Aristoteles (Passau, Wal- 
dauer, 1867, 8vo). P. 

Schlottmann (Konstantin), Das Vergangliche und Unvergdngliche in der mensch- 
lichen Seele nach Aristoteles (Halle, Waisenhaus, 1873, 8vo). P. 

SchlOter (C. B. ), Aristoteles' Metaphysik eine Tochler der Sankya-Lehre des Kapila 
(Miinster, Russell, 1874, 8vo). P. 

In addition to works on Aristotle, the student will find it useful to consult such 
books as will give him a general notion of the liistory of Philosophy and Dramatic 
Art since the time of Bacon. It is, of course, not supposed that any one will read 
more than a few of the works named above. A long list has been given, in order 
that those wishing to undertake special studies may know where to look for 
information. The works best adapted for the ordinary student are marked with 
an *. All pamphlets are marked with P. 

The chairman of the committee appointed to correspond with students desiring 
further informati(m is Mr. Thomas Davidson, Orange, New Jersey, who will an- 
swer all letters containing stamps for reply. Programmes announcing the name of 
lecturer and the date of lecture will be sent as usual to members of the School and 
others. 

Concord. Mass., November, 1886. 



